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WEAKLY PROMOTIONAL 


T is seldom, if ever, in these pages we discuss anything that falls in the 
category of business. And with this issue, SPIRIT completes its twenty- 
second year. It does so with a subscription list which for many years has 
remained fairly constant in number, if not in individual subscribers. Had 
manufacturing costs remained unchanged, this situation could be regarded 
neither with complacency nor encouragement. We need not, then, elaborate 
the conclusion which should be reached and which can mildly be summed 
up in the word “non-encouragement.” We do not say “dismay” or any of 
the milder words Roget would put under that heading. After all, SPIRIT 
from its very inception knew the pewter rather than the silver spoon. It 
has always been harassed by its own particular financial devil. And some 
consolation may be found in the old saw about the devil known is better 
than that unknown. Human nature being what it is, perhaps we might feel 
utterly lost were this constant, if difficult, imp not sitting across the desk. 
Nevertheless we would be quite willing to take on that devil unknown, that 
abandoned companionship. 

Occasionally some one or other of our readers comes forward with sug- 
gestions to increase subscriptions, an achievement which really does become 
more and more necessary. We are always grateful for such evidence of in- 
terest, for the spirit that prompts the offering. Unfortunately many if not 
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all of these suggestions are based on expenditures which we are in no posi- 
tion to undertake. (Advertise is good advice if our treasury were more 
than barely existant; it also happens to be so obvious a course that it is not 
altogether easy to disregard the implied accusation of stupidity in that we 
did not consider it ourselves. Of course we have considered this and other 
many steps that could be taken if the dollar equation were not at our elbow. ) 
Unfortunately, too, is the fact that after politely and laboriously explaining 
in a letter to the interested person, the latter is apt to be somewhat dis- 
affected because his advice is not followed. 

We cannot pretend that we have done everything which could be done 
to increase subscriptions even within our limited means. Yet we can say 
that not many feasible opportunities at our end have been neglected. How- 
ever it has constantly seemed to us that we have been unsuccessful in en- 
listing our subscribers themselves to aid us in that effort. The best type 
of advertising or publicity (if one prefers the term) is “word-of-mouth.” 
Of course we have no way of determining what the individual subscriber says 
to his associates and acquaintances and, with a smile, we might state that 
if he has nothing complimentary to report we would naturally prefer him 
to say nothing. Actually we have little evidence that our subscribers ever 
mention SPIRIT in their conversations. Yet we do know certain of them 
are enthusiastic about the magazine. One type of letter constantly comes 
to our desk informing us that your “work is always in my prayers” or “I 
remember SPIRIT and the Society at my Masses.” Firmly believing in the 
efficacy of prayer, we are profoundly grateful meanwhile conscious of the 
adage, “God helps those who help themselves.” And that we cannot rely 
on prayer alone. Perhaps we do need more prayer that we would be given 
the power to write that type of inspirational message which would spur our 
friends to become more active salesmen of SPIRIT. Such eloquent messages 
seemingly have eluded us and we can only go forward in this plodding 
manner of stating facts and pointing out the need. 

It may sound cynical but too often the letter or note to which we have 
referred accompanies manuscripts—a situation about which we will reserve 
comment. Still it will not be amiss to throw out the remark that we would 
be additionally encouraged if the letter were one that could be published. 
After all, SPIRIT provides a forum for discussion through its communica- 
tions department and editorially at least such discussion can be beneficial. 
On the practical side we would prefer to receive a letter asking us to send 
sample copies to “the enclosed list” of potential subscribers; or even to ask 
for a supply of back issues of the magazine for discreet distribution to those 
acquaintances who might be interested in subscribing. Or “I spoke to a 
group of friends about SPIRIT”; or . . . Other “ors” should be obvious. 
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SPRING OMEN 


Through the paved road, twelve inches from the edge, 
Swirled the pointed, spotted hoods, 

Skunk cabbage coming through— 

Miniature volcanos for an elfin land, 

Some yellow, splashed with crimson, some deep red— 
Escaping flames from fairyland infernos, 

Erupting through the pavement of a road. 


And there, yard-tall, the towers of green will stand. 
But how explain 

Why pavements, built for bearing tons, give way 
To the soft and turned-up noses of the buds? 


We both of us bear witness to the thing. 
The black hard commonplace could not restrain 
Nor flatten life—not with oncoming spring! 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


HEALING TANGENT 


You might have spoken gently to me. Then 
Because we both had lost our way, each word 

Of faith would have become a dazzling arc 
Illuminating the surrounding dark, 

Revealing shapes of evil as absurd. - 

Past puzzlement and many odd detours 

I would have followed, known your signal when 
We both could claim love’s tangent, mine and yours. 


For this is all that matters, dear, disarmed, 
As now we kneel before love’s holy shrine; 
No sudden word of ours must ever stay 
Again the beating of our hearts, betray 
The theorem our lives have proved, each line 
A flame. Let time erase our chronicle 
Of error, scrawled in haste, but leave unharmed 
Two circles touched by love, indelible. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 
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WOODEN HORSE UPON THE SANDS 


It is my child’s horse, seen distant as the sea is green 

Upon the burnished gold of waiting; her horse upon the sands 
Of later Ilium, tracing the fatal strategy 

Of masts that mark an innocent sky with tomorrow’s hands. 


The offertory of silence sings her sleeping hours 
As the war-lorded sail across the winter’s end 
Where the world’s sharp failing defies the charted sign. 
The shepherd star may either fire or tend 
The sightless who can only wonder with their drifting eyes 
Of a vigil swept to dawn. 
The gates of heart 
Swing slowly on a poem’s turning, admitting the darker doubts 
Like painted warriors treading a night set apart 
For the legioned cry and the ransom of a bartered bride. 


Upon the sands a child’s horse, deserted to the moment’s tune 
And the searching tides, yet in the sweetly carved mane 
The breaths that hold a pain of hush and lock of prayer 
Bear a sacrificial legend for the ides of noon. 

HARRY W. PAIGE. 


DIALOGUE WITH A CYNIC 


How many miles to far and near? 
How many years to then or when? 
Measure your thumb against a star 


And half-way back again. 


The gauge of time and space is light 
But where am I in the dusk of doubt? 
Identity grins in the mirror’s face 
Just as light goes out. 


How shall I mark the place or name 
I saw in a dream and cannot find? 
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The thing you seek is an endless game, 
Better to play it blind. 


How shal] I answer the fool I meet 
Who begs his way to the end of wrong? 
O let him swing on the pendulum 

And the good Lord knows how long. 


If bitter and sweet fall from my tongue 
Who gives the color and shape to sound? 
You asked that once when the world was young 
And no one else around. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


LONELINESS -— (St. Joseph Speaks) 
To be a part of things, to be apart from them:— 


Every spring I dunged and pruned the peach row 

on south hillside; every autumn, like a stranger 

took down the fruit whose face met my surprise 

with its odor and wet, only half remembered or deserved. 


Or watched from a doorway, artisans 

summoning out of a dumb stick some form of beauty, 
the fine grain emerging along hand or arm like a pulse, 
every sigh of the blade saying: I did not do that. 


Or parleyed with old trees in my yard 

that shift painfully in the noon wind, heads together 
nodding a memory awake. I did not lead them there: 
they werg already old when my grandfather slept 

a boy’s hour, a drowsy noon, in their shade. 


I have even less to do with the stars 
that having led her to me, bring her still face to me 
at evening or dawn, in tranquil ecstasy. 
Blade, hoe, manhood: 
what have my tools to do with What wakes in her? 
DANIEL J. BERRIGAN, S.J. 
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AFTER DIAGNOSIS 


This world had seemed quite adequate 
In its broad span of time and space 
For any need my soul might find 

Of age or circumstance or place. 


Quite true, from time to time someone, 
In age and state remote from me, 
Sailed out beyond our world’s edge 
Bound for a vague eternity. 


This had no power to break my peace. 
But yesterday one at my side 

Made a slight gesture of farewell 

And turned with the outgoing tide. 


And now, today, I hear it said 
That foreign land is beckoning you! 
It’s time, my friend, to cultivate 
A less provincial point of view! 
SISTER ST. SIMON, 0O.S.U. 


Two Poems by Theodore Maynard 


AT NARRAGANSETT PIER 


Lying behind the clump of shrubs I listen 

To the eternal sea come pounding, pounding 

Against the rocks, and over the sand spread hissing 
And never ceasing. 


There lying I think of you, my love, as all things— 

A bird in flight, the earth-smell after rain-fall, 

Hearth-light and candle light and the grass growing— 
Symbol your goodness. 


So now the sea! But not that Mother Venus 

Rose from the waves, or that her dear blind Bow-boy, 

Shooting his random shafts with fine precision, 
Pierced us together— 

















True though for once may be that fabled fancy; 

Rather that in the sea’s insistent murmur, 

Under the idle talk, the jest and laughter, 
And the blared record, 


Is heard the love that underlies all living, 

And that the sea, whatever its thousand changes, 

In all its moods serves one tremendous function, 
Changing and changeless. 


Now I can listen to my silent heart-beat, 

My blood-stream all abrim with love, and gaze on 

The dew-wet frond that glitters against the heavens, 
Brightening their brightness! 


FIVE BROTHERS — Luke xvi, 19-31 


What he has got he must endure: 
Hell is his home, for him there is no other— 
Justice acknowledged by this brother. 

But still the five combine to rob the poor, 
While sometimes over-reaching one another. 


In Abraham’s bosom Lazarus lies; 
Fixed is that gulf immense and none can cross it, 
Nor on a parching tongue deposit 

A drop of water, but the tender skies . 
Unlatch earth’s door as men unlatch a closet. 


“So send him to my father’s house 
To warn my insensate brothers lest they hurtle— 
Now banqueting twixt rose and myrtle— 

Down here the loathsome worms carouse, 
And unconsuming flame’s the only kirtle.” 


Ah, fallows-grim the parable: 
In vain the prophets spoke, in vain spoke Moses; 
The doom a dead man’s ghost discloses 

For them would be an idle tale to tell, 
Who feast on gold, with myrtle wreathed and roses. 
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Behind the windowed cages one may spread 

again a rumpled piece of linen white, 

and see a candle flame a tongue of light 

against the darkness, and know a mercy shed 

about a fevered shame, and find instead 

of hurt some sudden respite in a night 

of pain, some radiance to make a bright 

bravery against a time of dread. 

The fosterlings of night may lift the bars 

past boundaries that shore the wastes of pain 

and learn how white an innocence again 

may burn with splendors brighter than the stars. 

God scans the deeps with Calvaries of light 

and builds His heavens in cages of the night. 
REUBEN T. MOSCOWITZ. 


FOR NEW YEAR’S EVE A REFLECTION 


Gone down and drowned beneath the stream of time 
Are all my years. Atlantic-like, like Llium, 
They sink beneath the level of the bank 
That is the current day to make a memory. 
Return, a friend suggests; what is deposited 
Can be withdrawn. 

Perhaps, is my response. 
Of time, of days and years, know only this: 
It is a measure made by man, a gauge 
Of that which is in terms of all that went 
Before and all that is to come, a moving stair 
Whereon to stand till it has taken us 
Beyond itself to where there is no time 
And one is as a thousand days. Of him 
Who is, who severed time one Jate December hour 
And holds its halves on either hand, who is 
To come, we do not predicate a clock. 

Tonight 

Bespeaks itself. I drop the sash and move 
Away, for that it is not meet to stare 

















At death, albeit death of time and one 
That has occurred before and will again. 
Year's end, year’s death. And all undone by it, 
All time in endless segments speeds across 
The view like headlights on the windowpane: 
A patch of light that was, a light that is 
By whose illumination one achieves 
A brief eternity, a patch that yet will come. 
In each, what one had thought was love lies limned 
As mere cupidity. 

Poor folk in flashing cars 
That speed along the way, I will not watch. 
Go, gnaw the night away; at parties drink 
The moments down; hold time like crushed 
Gardenias in the hand, an odor spilling, 
Filling all you touch. The same who years ago 
Foresaw me here constructing rime, the same 
Predestined all your joys; another time, 
Another place, will pardon us our ignorance, 
Our devious ways of ransoming the time. 

GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


FOR LOVERS, GROWING OLD 


Dusk is our element. The blazing day 

Defines too sharply to appraise a truth 
Compassionate as twilight. Drawn away 

With the demanding sun, the: claims of youth 
Grow quiet now. Here where earth’s valleys brim 
With amethystine peace and shadows veil 

Old barriers, beside the lustrious rim 

Of night, we know what mercies do not fail. 


Upon this tranquil threshold of the dark 

The mind renews its dream. Assuaged and strong, 

A tempered spirit gathers grace to mark 

Its treasure, dearly won. As deeper song 

Unfurls a trusting wing, the mellowed gloom 

Yields all we need of music and of bloom. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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SONG FOR ALL SAINTS’ DAY 


When the saints shout sunlight at our windowpanes 
And the trees grow hoarse with all their gusty hosannas, 
We look at the crouching hills ready to brandish 

Their shrubs like sudden swords before the sun 

Till we taste again the lost music of our feastday 

And Heaven calls us like a clarion. 


Look down, our countrymen! lean out of glory 
And reach a saving hand to us! Make room, 
Make room for the tattered martyrs of the office 
And shop and factory. Look down! Lean out! 


We have been racked on fears we cannot name. 

Our limbs are broken on possibilities 

Running in four directions across our lives. 

Oh, brave, bright countrymen, lift your love like lamps 
And read the hieroglyphics of our panic 

Scrawled across our wounded innocence! 


Lean out of your unimperiled glory, brothers, 
And see us crucified against some dawn 

That will not break on our grim laboratories 
Where atoms lay in stricken invisible shards, 
Revenging their ruin on our huddled cities. 


Look down upon the lions that devour us, 

Town by village, in their mechanical jaws. 

See how we poise our lives with anguished waiting 
Upon annihilation. Shout your sunlight 

Against our grimy windows, singing brothers! 


For when we hear the music of your feasting, 

We draw our brooms like swords and have no fear. 
Hear the organ music of our factories 

Pealing and pealing, when we catch your hands! 


Make room, we say, make room for us! We are coming 
Home to the healthy atoms of Paradise. 














See us streaming out of the fearbound cities, 
Brave with the bright nostalgia of your songs! 
SISTER MARY FRANCIS, P.C. 


THE WALL AND THE ROAD 


My Grandfather Peter considered the land, 
Creek-bottom soil cupped in his hand; 
Weighed stone of will and sinew of arm 
Against slant of hill and rock-bedded harm, 
Pleased with the farm. 


My Grandmother Martha looked in at the door. 
Checked press and pantry, cellar earth-floor; 

Shade tree and spring house; the meat-smoking shed; 
A patch for her garden; her mignonette bed: 

And nodded her head. 


Grandmother’s linens washed whiter than beaches, 

Her mignonette bloomed with the fragrance of peaches. 
The scent of her dooryard was mint and sweet peas, 
As she molded gold butter and ripened sharp cheese, 
Her brood at her knees. 


Grandfather labored with backbone and hope; 
Wrestled huge rocks from the hug of the slope; 
Nurtured green corn to creek lullaby; 

And hoed his tobacco at edge of the sky, 

Where it was dry. 


He lifted flat stones and shouldered their load, 
Lugging them down to the side of the road; 
For a farmer’s good earth was worthy of wali. 
He anchored them true and leveled them tall, 
Proud of them all. 


Now ivy alone holds the stone wall together, 
Wearied by years and worried by weather. 
The creek waters flow where tall corn was fed; 
And the new highway covers her mignonette bed. 
It is well they are dead. 
LOUIS J. SANKER. 
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LATE BIRTHDAY WISH FOR MYSELF 
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That I may keep from growing too old, until 
Sunset loses meaning behind a hill; 


First tracks on snow laid down by dark, or in frost 
Are tracks—no more—perceiving’s magic lost; 


That I may keep deep wonder small child knows 
Before pink slow unfolding of a rose, 


Or waiting, breathless, to read on a window-pane 
First hieroglyphs of long delaying rain. 
EARL DANIELS. 


THE IDIOT BOY 


Twelve years old, and sitting on the sidewalk 
Playing with his soiled and ragged toys, 

He vaguely watches whirling spokes of cycles 
Driven by unfriendly neighbor boys. 

Age can mean much, for a normal child 

Who sprints the years of boy-scouts and the gang 
Of mates to share the joys of acting wild, 
Whose eyes are bright with teen-age merriment. 
But the eyes that now a dozen years have spent 
In a comic look of bewilderment 

Might grow dull and dark at the world of men 
Which spins by. him like the veering bicycles, 
Unmeaning wheels of life beyond his ken, 

But for the consolations of his toys. 


We bustle past the microcosmos in 
The summer street, and grow our hurried age 
Of normal coffee cups and aspirin; 
So easily joke, and pity this twelfth year 
Of God's exclusion from the social race, 
We fail to know the portent of our place 
Before our time is tampered with, when with clear 
Eyes we see ourselves where time conceals, 
Before a universe of whirling wheels. 
JOSEPH P. LOVE, S.J. 











Two Poems by John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


O BEATA TRINITAS! 


I walk out, Jesus, into Your morning world, 

Into Your wet October woods 

Where the branching, broomy timber up in the blue 

Shines in the light, and the air, and the waters of the night. 


O Lux! O Beata Trinitas! 
Let me hear Your bright revolving storm. 


The wildflowers look up at me, with violet eyes just opened, 
Dartling their beautiful impertinence. 

That gold branch there shakes a lion muzzle at me. 

And slowly again the world is signed with the sign of the sun 
That lifts without a sound somewhere behind me, 

Its banging bucket overspilling round all its glittering rims. 


O Lux! O Beata Trinitas! 
Let me hear the whirling of Your snows. 


This wood now is conscious and alive 

And drenched in seeing like an eye, 

Or like an ear brimmed up with listening. 

I hear the thrumming harps of silence in the four quarters of the sky. 
Peace. . . Be small and listen. . . 

And in the stillness then my heart beginning to breathe: 

O Lux! O Beata Trinitas! , 

But peace. .. Be small and listen. . . 


There! . Bird-vowels now 

In the stillness of the water-color air 

Rinse once or twice over the suddenly listening psalms, 

With all their mouths open like birds in the palm of my hand— 
And in the silver silences among the notes 

Your voice, Your sound, O Beata Trinitas! 


There, and there, O wide Intelligence, 
O everywhere around me here. . . 
Listening and smiling and loving, 
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Welling over the edges of all shape and sound 
Till the smallest flower is bubbling like a mill-race 
And listening Stillness 

Spills down the walls of the universe. . . 


Here in this privacy of crowded light and silence, 

With Your psalms shining together in my hand, 

All their rounded vocatives waiting for my voice, 

I could kneel in passionate adoration 

And send my heart to You on a wave of my will, 

Because You look at me and love me 

Out of a thousand shimmering worlds—in that bird-song there! 
There in the shattered gold-blue window of that maple 
Half empty of its leaves against the blaze of the north! 

My listening love in the infinite silences among all sounds! 
My softly-looking love behind the lattices of all creation! 
But peace. .. Be small and listen. . . 


I will stand in the simple sunlight of His love, 

Saying to my heart, O holy! holy! holy! 

I will be washed in the burning of His love, 

As the leaves are washed in it, 

And the blooded timber up in the blue; 

As the air that moistens the blue of those dying flowers 
Shines with His wheeling glory. 

And You—be what You are forever, 

O Lux! O Beata Trinitas! 


I walk out into Your evening world, 

Jesus, Flower of flowers, Beauty of all beauty; 

Out to Your sparkling darkness, O Father, the Framer of autumn; 
And Yours, O white Conserver and Embracer of the world! 

Far off, Your new moon, bellied like a spinnaker, 

Drifts home, O Beata Trinitas, in the long brilliant ether; 

Your evening stars in lustrous air 

Stake out again their fiery vast dimensions; 

The last of the holy water of the sun, long after the sun is gone, 

Is dying away on that barely visible flower. 


O Lux! O Beata Trinitas! 
Now that all color and sound is gone, 
Speak in the dark places of my soul. 
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After the golden blizzard of Your graces, 

I wade through memories, 

Up to my knees in the blessings 

That have fallen around me hour after hour today. 
And here to the edge of Your woods 

I bring You my body and soul, 

Stained with the colors of day 

Like a hem that has trailed through bleeding grass. 
I send my soul to You on a wave of my will. 


I look up to You here, bright-eyed in liquid darkness, 

As a stone looks up from the bottom of a well. 

This is the one who stood in the morning stillness of the wood 
And heard You say, out of the flowers 

And behind the lattices of the world: 

“Ie is L.. Ie is Love...” 

And then as the day blew on in drizzles of gold 

Before the wind that smote like a fist on a harp, 

When the wood and the flowers were rolled away out of mind, 
I turned a corner of the day—and there You were smiling: 
Down in the dark places of my being 

I found You burning and whirling there, 

Noiseless and multitudinous as snow 

That packs the ether at the smothered poles. 

And nearer and denser yet, 

Brighter than all theophany of wood and flower, 

I found You in a deeper stillness 

When I stood and traced in the air 

Over the linen and the paten watered with rainbows 

The sign of the cross with the jeweled chalice of Blood. 
There You were shining, O Light and listening Stillness; 
And there You were gathered with Him in the shining, 
Father and Spirit! there in the cup 

That holds, as a sea sponge holds an Atlantic, 

Or a rose is filled with the sun, 

The whole salt and radiance of Love’s redeeming 

When Love walked on our hills with human feet. 





O Lux! O Beata Trinitas! 
Silence encircling my silence, 
My End and my Beginning, my shadowless Light 
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Shining on me and kindling me 
Out to the nervured ends of my being! 

So I have come to the edge of Your woods 

To tell You here under Your powdery dazzle of stars 
How You have blessed me deeper than light of sun 
Or light of branches that speak Your beautiful name. 
When shall I come to You, 

My stillness meeting Yours 

As the pale exhalation out of dew 

Meets the enormous air, 

And all words be ended? 


The moon breathes westward on its billowing canvas. 
Peace. .. Be small and listen. . . 

God is 

Love is. 

There! Again—in the dark central stillness of my being! 


O Lux! O Beata Trinitas! 


WINTER STARS 


Once more, at nearly-violet five, 
Without a shout the stars arrive, 
And what was only idle air 

Comes out like April here‘and there 
In poesy of flowery points 

Where, flexile on his golden joints, 
The first to foot the crystal floors, 
The Bull on the ecliptic roars. 


Between me and the nearest star 

What almost-uttered beauties are; 
What discipline of Art and Will 

That knew the moment to be still! 
Space and to spare for millions more. . . 
Yet slow, in knots of three or four, 
The changeless streaming miles unfold, 
A crackling banner ages old. 











TO 


So pure above the burning snow, 
They cast no light on aught below 
But softness, as of morning scents, 
The merest mist of influence; 

And men who need a starry west 

To walk their troubles back to rest, 
Deep down, however dark their care, 
Remember how the stars are there. 


Thus, beautiful though no one see, 

O radiant simplicity, 

Stretched lightly on the icy void 

In clattering arc and trapezoid, 

Go forth unjostled on your ways, 
Crying His name in perfect praise 
Who sweeps you over snow and wood, 
Himself a Starlight, God the good. 


BE PLAYED IN SPRING 


Now in these last days 
When winter wears down 
Like a worn-out record 

And needles my tuneless ear 


To the least dull scratch 
Of sound, I wake to scorn 
The jackdaw’s crack and cry, 
And tilt toward listening love 


To hear somewhere a newer note 
Fashioned all freshly free— 
From what gold throat, 

From what green tree? 


And suddenly the morning sings 
All tremulous and high— 
Fidelity is heaven’s law 
Though every lover cry. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 
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THE LITERATURE OF A HERMIT COUNTRY 
By FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


WO recent books on Spanish Literature, Ten Centuries of Spanish 

Poetry, an anthology in English verse with original texts (edited by 
Eleanor L. Turnbull, John Hopkins Press), and The Spanish Background 
of American Literature by Stanley Williams (Yale University Press, 2 
vols.) remind us that Americans on the whole have remained singularly 
indifferent to, or in many cases unaware of, one of the richest literatures in 
our western civilization. 

Miss Turnbull’s anthology offers 156 poems that range from primi- 
tive ballads and epics of the Middle Ages, through the Renaissance, the 
Baroque, the Romantic Period to the threshold of our own times. 156 
poems is hardly a rich slice of a national literature. Excerpts from twenty 
major authors, and from the anonymous writers of ballads, songs and 
romances, provide the reader with a peep-hole rather than with a vista of 
a national literature that is as plentiful as, and infinitely more varied than 
the better-known French or German literatures. Yet this brief introduction 
is thought necessary. Indeed it is necessary, for most American readers 
barely recognize such celebrated figures as Jorge Manrique (1440-1479), 
Garcilaso de la Vega (1503-1536), Francisco de Quevedo (1580-1645), 
much less great mystical poets like Fray Luis de Leon (1528?-1591), San 
Juan de la Cruz (1542-1591), Calderon de la Barca (1600-1681). We 
do need this choice primer rather badly and should be grateful for it, even 
while the scholarly conscience nags and bites us with the thought that, 
should Spanish culture fail almost universally to be aware of Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Donne, Dryden, Pope and so on, we would regard that 
culture as grossly barbarian. 

Stanley Williams’ scholarly, two-volume history of the Spanish contri- 
bution to American culture is another sting to our rather unagitated igno- 
rance. Save for a few specialized textbooks, it is the first treatment of its 
important subject. Its excellence partly redeems the long years of in- 
attention to the contribution Spanish culture, particularly in the form of 
literature, has made to American civilization. Williams does not claim that 
Spanish culture is as important an influence as British, French or even 
German elements in the national heritage. Indeed the tendency of his work 
is to show that even our most ardent Hispanophiles—Washington Irving, 
George Ticknor, W. H. Prescott, H. W. Longfellow, James Russell Lowell 
and W. D. Howells—somehow failed either to assimilate or to transmute 
the great themes of Spanish literature into the main streams of the cultural 
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life of this country. German romanticism and French naturalism have 
always attracted American writers. British fashions have always re-echoed 
in American writing. But Spanish writers for the most part are unread. 
When read they are rarely translated. When translated, they are badly 
translated. As a result the average American reader has convinced him- 
self that Spanish literature contains little that meets his needs—no unique 
theme, no technical virtuosity, no information that he cannot come by more 
readily and more accurately at second hand. For years his favorite trans- 
lation of Don Quixote, one of the few great books of world literature, was 
John Ozell’s revision of Peter Motteux’s inaccurate translation! 

It is a fact, then, that American readers are indifferent to Spanish litera- 
ture. It is also a fact, too obvious to be debated, that Spanish literature in 
its enormous range of song, story, drama and speculation has contributed 
much, but could contribute much more to the maturity of the American 
character. Why then have Americans been so reluctant to avail them- 
selves of so rich, so profound, so interior a literature? The answers to 
these questions are important because they explain not only the literary 
tastes of readers but also the deep, instinctive habits of national character. 
Such answers, however, lie well beyond the modest destiny of this review. 
Here we may attempt simply to fix our eyes attentively to the peep-hole 
provided by Miss Turnbull’s anthology and see what there is in these 
representative samplings that might disappoint the expectations of the 
American reader and confirm his indifference to the literature they represent. 

Let us not complain about translations. The translator zs a traitor, espe- 
cially in poetry, where nuance, tone, rhythm, melody, and the special genius 
of a language all play important roles. Thus, Longfellow’s rendering of 
Manrique’s Coplas in the weak verbs buttressed by the exclamations char- 
acteristic of the American romantics misses much of the poignancy of the 
Spanish, softening by ever so faint a sentimental touch the terse, objective 
sadness of the lines— 


Recuerde el alma dormida, O, let the soul her slumbers break! 
abive el seso y despierte, Let thought be quickened and awake,— 
contemplando- x Awake to see 
como se passa la vida, How soon this life is past and gone, 
como se viene la muerte And death comes softly stealing on,— 
tan callando; How silently! 


Not even good translation suffices; one as just as Muna Lee’s version of 
Becquer’s “I Am a Passion, I Am a Flame,” turns starkness into bold 
statement. Neither should we complain about the lack of explanatory 
notes that might help to identify the historical or topographical back- 
ground of the poem for, although notes help us to imagine the exact 
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occasion of the poem, their absence offends only the laziest readers, who 
have small title to read at all. Let us assume rather that the reader places 
a proper discount on translations and accepts the responsibility of acquir- 
ing for himself the background necessary to understand the poems. What, 
then, might seem to him strange and unrewarding? 

First of all, I think, the length and breadth of the Spanish experience 
daunts the American reader who instinctively traces the beginnings of 
modern civilization to the Renaissance. To one who begins to understand 
the past sympathetically when he senses the strivings of exploration and 
revolution in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to one for whom Co- 
lumbus is a remote figure and the French Revolution the first world move- 
ment he can actually grasp, Spanish literature overtaxes his imagination. 
It echoes the formal odes of imperial Rome and the piercing wail of the 
Mozarabic love song. It celebrates a thousand and one incidents of a 
seven-hundred-year war against the Moors, of a Christian civilization grad- 
ually taking shape through defeat and victory. The lives of the Old 
Compeador and of the saints—lofty realms of military and spiritual heroism 
—tumble at him cheek by jowl with the gay and joyous love poetry of a 
Juan Ruiz (1283-1350). Roman objectivity and classic measure, Arabic 
grace, Gothic extravagance, primitive Celtic fancy and realistic humor, 
urbane, Italianate decoration—the full diapason of human qualities from 
the rare humors of Quixotic idealism to the garlic-scented reek of a Sancho 
Panza—all these characteristics make excessive demands on an attention 
unaccustomed to such variety. 

Equally forbidding, perhaps, is the Spanish trait of individualism. The 
poetry of the nation carries an intensely personal accent, a concern for 
individual sorrow or happiness rather than for the general beauties of 
nature, or the state of society, or the affairs of politics. Whereas much 
English and American poetry is frankly pictorial, descriptive and argu- 
mentative—in a word, external—Spanish poetry tends to present the 
object and the writer’s interior attitude at the same time. It is hard to 
distinguish the thing and the person, for example, in Miguel de Unamuno’s 
“On Gredos,” a meditation on a mountain: 


This is my Spain, a naked heart 

of living rock 

of most rough granite 

that with its crests touching the sky 

in mutual solitude seeks the sun; 

this is my Spain, 

a hermit country, 

that as to its nest turns always to truth. 














A hermit country—Unamuno’s phrase illuminates. America is I sup- 


pose the precise opposite—a bustling, gregarious country, active in good 





(and some bad) works, a country that responds to movement, hurry, con- 
struction—Excelsior! Nor do many American hearts sweat anguish “be- 


neath the unending yoke of the infinite.” Here, too, in the word, anguish, 
is another point of difference. Anguish—we know the term well in this 
era of cold war and atomic fury—but it is rather the anguish of nerves, of 
psychological derangement, the fear of having this good life of a hundred 
million cars, ranch houses and deep freezes—the cornucopia of automation 
—snatched from us. More nobly, it is a fear that the myth of human per- 
fectibility, enshrined in democratic society, may suddenly disappear in a 
mushroom cloud. The anguish of Spain is of another kind. It is a fear of 
God’s judgment. The theme of death, not death as mere dying, as merely 
passing away, but of death as an entrance to eternal life dominates Spanish 
poetry even in the skeptical generations, much more in the specifically 
Christian ages. How often Death speaks—in mournful ballads, in Fernando 
de Herrera’s “Ode on the Death of San Sebastian,” in Quevedo’s sonnets 
on death, in Antonio Machado’s elegies. Death plays a major role in life, 
reducing day-to-day affairs to a passing show, to a dream, or dreams within 
dreams, in Calderon’s archetypal image. Such a gigantic and persistent 
paradox sounds strange to ears that are attuned to the vivid sensations, the 
reassuring turbulence of this life rather than hereafter, an odd reversal to 
minds who regard heaven rather than vivid earth as a dream, even perhaps 
a delusion. 

A hermit country not surprisingly has bred a race of hermits, natural 
mystics like Unamuno, supernatural mystics like Fray Luis de Leon and 
San Juan de la Cruz, realistic writers nevertheless imbued with the mystical 
attitude, like Calderon, whom Schlegel rightly called “poet of heaven.” 
The theme of these poets is that he only lives who has accepted death, who 
has plunged first his senses, then his spirit into the dark purifying waters 
of abnegation, who has exchanged a death in life for life through death. 
Strangely, too, this giant paradox is not a mere psychological phenomenon 
—the kind of demonic experience that unravels the soul in the harrowing 
passages of a Baudelaire. The poetry of the Spanish mystics arouses emo- 
tions in order to allay them, imagines vividly in order to discipline the 
imagination, reasons acutely in order to bring the spinning wheel of con- 
cept to the active rest of contemplation. No pageant of bleeding hearts, 
no glorification of purely human energies, no rebellions and remorseful 
protests against fate, but the ardent love of humility, the burning love of 
God, flames throughout these verses. 
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O burn that searest never! 

O wound of deep delight! 

O gentle hand! O touch of love supernal 
That quick’nest life for ever, 

Puts all my woes to flight, 

And, slaying, changest death to life eternal. 


Nursed on paradox of another sort—the play of wit, the dandling of 
pathetic ironies, the game of conscious self-inspection, all psychological and 
unreal—few modern readers can tolerate Paradox itself, the union of the 
human with the divine, of flesh with spirit. Of all the strange things in 
Spanish poetry this is the strangest. For here, that is, in the mystical poetry 
typified by the poems by San Juan de la Cruz and by the autos sacramentales 
of Calderon, where Christ Himself, in His Eucharistic Presence, participates 
in our human lives, reality penetrates most ruthlessly the tissues of lan- 
guage, esthetic pretension, the game of literary conventions. Words tremble 
with a sacred power, poetry is the voice of truth, holy things stand revealed, 
or rather, since the mystic is no positivist, holy things appear at the threshold 
of our understanding, at once credible and arcane. 

In the nineteenth century American Hispanists, Ticknor especially, fell 
in love with the externals of Spain—her exotic qualities, her fire, her 
communion of masculine vigor and feminine grace symbolized by the 
image in an early poem of the conqueror as the lover and the besieged city 
as the beloved. They saw not much more than Byron saw, or the egregious 
Borrow peddling his bibles throughout the peninsula, or Ford, half fasci- 
nated, half repelled by Iberian glamour. The flamenco, tamburines, bull 
fights, military courage, proud honor, proud poverty—these aspects of the 
Spanish character they were prepared to see. But they were denied the 
deeper vision of the national genius. Even in the nation’s moments of 
anarchy and rebellion, her poets have never put aside their preoccupation 
with elemental things—life and love and death and heaven and hell. 

As in the nineteenth century, so today, that vision seems to have 
escaped the average American reader. Is it because, at bottom, the Spanish 
poetic genius has been uniquely Catholic? I say uniquely Catholic, because 
so much Spanish poetry does not present detached aesthetic experience that 
uses Christian belief as pseudo-statement, or symbolic gesture, or conven- 
tional frame. Rather it presents beliefs with passionate conviction. Its pro- 
found commitment to spiritual ideals, yes even to dogmas, rebukes our 
skepticism about the larger problems of human destiny, our fastidious, 
indeed our dogmatic pedantries about the texture of dreams within dreams, 
about the petty ironies of our self-satisfied discontents. 
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I do not suggest that by reading Spanish poets the American reader 
will be suddenly transformed. The roots of American psychology lie too 
deep, its affinity to the romantic tradition—I mean here the heritage of 
self-conscious rebellion—allows no sudden change. It may be hoped, 
however, that a more intimate knowledge of the Spanish poetic tradition 
might make us wonder whether our anxiety about atoms is less rewarding 
than anguish for God. 


Book Reviews 


WARMLY RECOMMENDED 


Elements of Poetry, by James R. Kreuzer. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.90. 

Why is it that for bridge, football, radio engineering, finance, or archi- 
tecture we go to the expert for guidance and assume from the start that 
pleasure or insight follow understanding, and that understanding comes 
only through study and exact knowledge—whereas the general notion of 
poetry is that it should knock you out of your chair or take the top off your 
head without any intellectual effort on the part of the reader? Poetry 
baflles the average citizen and student because they have fallen prey to 
several fallacies. Not only do they think that it should communicate to 
anyone, equally, without knowledge, study, or even the use of the mind; 
they also think that it is effete or sentimental or long-haired and, para- 
doxically, that it is full of mysteries. Worst of all, they have too often 
been taught in our schools to “interpret” a poem remorselessly, that is, to 
attribute a rich world of their own meanings to it before they have read 
what it literally says. 

Professor Kreuzer in this admirable little book undertakes to set down 
clearly and systematically the nature of poetry and the characteristics of it 
that have to be recognized if it is to be read as it should be read. He has 
chapters on basic elements first—diction, metrics, rhyme and other sound 
effects—and then goes into the more complicated problems of figurative 
language, imagery, irony, paradox, symbol, ambiguity, and comes finally 
to the nature of poetry in a valuable chapter discussing the elements of 
concentration and intensity which are, ultimately, the hallmarks of poetry 
and which the formal elements treated earlier do not produce unless they 
are employed successfully Thus the order of treatment shows the various 
formal elements of which verse is composed and then takes the reader on 
to show how these elements make poetry when they are effective. 

The author shows that poetry is a complex art which offers an exciting 
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challenge to the alert mind; but this rich and rewarding complexity is not 
accessible to the merely enthusiastic or sentimental approach. Poetry, as 
the writer abundantly shows, works through the mind. First impressions 
may be pleasant, and they may be valuable as insights, but more frequently 
they are as unreliable as other uninformed first impressions. In this con- 
nection he is particularly discriminating on the subject of simile and 
metaphor, presenting a concept which, properly grasped and applied, 
could correct well over half of the misreading and misteaching of poetry 
which have caused it to lose caste in our times. The point is that when the 
poet compares two dissimilar things through simile or metaphor, the 
reader must find the precise aspect of the comparison which is signified. 
If he is misled or distracted by other possible connections, he will probably 
miss the poet’s meaning entirely—and go on to misread the rest of the 
poem. Students who like to elaborate the possible implications of a figure 
must be shown that the secret is to find the right meaning and stick to it, 
letting the other images and ideas in the poem build on toward the final 
richness and complexity. 

Professor Kreuzer’s exposition is enriched throughout by analyses of 
particular poems and passages from poems, so that every rule and generali- 
zation is abundantly illustrated. This volume is warmly recommended 
for college courses on poetry as well as for the general reader —CHARLES 
C. WALCUTT. 


ONE-SIDED DIARY 


The Nets, by Brewster Ghiselin. New York: Dutton & Co., Inc. $2.75. 

Nine years ago Mr. Ghiselin published his first volume; now he has 
selected thirty-three recent poems from such-journals as Hudson Review, 
Kenyon Review, Measure, Poetry, Sewanee Review for what his publishers 
call “a chronological record of memorable experiences,” ranging from 
“boyhood to the maturity of love and a wider knowledge of the world.” 
Many of the poems rely heavily upon references to the sea: Mediterranean 
color; the “discriminable sounds” of Southern California shores; “launder- 
ing foam”; mackerel fishing “where the black shark lags rolling like a 
long log”; even her touch, “gentle as the tender underfoot of a small 
wave.” As another entry begins: “I made a poem of fine shelis and stones 
and glassy water.” “The maturity of love” is apparently a euphemism for 
the weary wantonness of Elizabethan gathering of flowers for Mayday. 
There are no memorable love songs; they add up to nothing beyond his 
own one-sided diary notation: “You leaned with fanning hair shadowing 
the bright West. I remember all: A nothing colored with the fall of fire.” 
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And, of course, when he is really sad, he lapses into the whining blasphemy 
of “My body is more broken than Christ’s.” 

The “widening knowledge of the world” is pretty narrow. The lines 
tell how he “Goes crying somewhere hidden among roofless alleys” or 
through “a shaggy upland,” a “threshold leading from the wind into the 
wind,” “uneasily” and “thick-breathed”—like a freight train—crossing 
over a “trembling trestle” into darkness, noting the “boneache” of snow 
and concluding that “Time is eaten by the nightingale.” 

Another support for the publicity affirmation that “Ghiselin is dis- 
tinctively a modern” is his technical variety; “unmannered,” but “sensitive,” 
Poetry opines in a clueless paradox. Generally, he relies on a tonal repeti- 
tion of vowel and consonant similarities (which, when perfect, are known 
as assonance and consonance). Here, we find such pairings as hamming— 
chrysanthemum; files—idle; ledges—lunges; comes—combs; fawn— 
storm; kiln—Ké6lIn. In Wilfred Owen’s experimental poems there was 
mastery of the mode; here, the results sound all too often like mere care- 
lessness—ALLAN RAYNE. 


A POETIC DRAMA, TRANSLATED 


Peer Gynt, by Hendrik Ibsen, translated by Horace Maynard Finney. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., $3.75. 

Those who follow the theater closely are familiar with the dramatic 
fantasy, “Peer Gynt,” although they may never have seen it presented on 
the stage. If my memory serves me correctly, it has not been seen in New 
York since the 1920s when the Theatre Guild undertook its very difficult 
production. Nevertheless regarded as a classic,.comparatively few have 
little knowledge of it as either drama or poetry. At the same time many 
others are decidedly familiar with the Peer Gynt Suite of Edvard Grieg— 
“Anitra’s Dance,” “Asa’s Death,” etc., appear constantly in albums of 
popular music—although Grieg composed in all twenty-two pieces based on 
Ibsen’s play, the majority of which are seldom heard in concert halls. Of the 
many versions of Peer Gynt, those in English by and large were translated 
for the uses of the stage and in consequence have undergone the usual type 
of cutting to meet its requirements. Dr. Finney’s “modern translation” pre- 
sents the full drama. 

Of it, he writes in his Preface, “This edition of ‘Peer Gynt’ is readable 
and actable, without any distortion from the normal order of speech, the 
verse is irregular, the rhymes unobtrusive and irregularly spaced and one 
line glides gently into another, maintaining at all times, Ibsen’s smug con- 
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versational style which is the quintessence of this long epic fantasy.” 
(Parenthetically it would seem that the translator might preferably have 
allowed others to say these things of his work.) Unless the critic is con- 
versant with the original language, he is presumptuous to comment on the 
faithfulness or the skill of the translator. Here my task is to consider the 
whole work explicitly from the standpoint of poetry. And while I do not 
find Dr. Finney’s self-appraisal one with which I would at all agree in 
detail, nevertheless his work is decidedly readable and actable. But at the 
same time, the latter quality calls for a most consummate actor on whom 
must depend an interpretation which would establish the play’s “moral 
temper” about which critics have often disputed. 

“Peer has lost his self-restraint,” writes Dr. Finney in a well-rounded 
analysis of Peer Gynt’s character, “and he puts pleasure before duty, making 
reason wait on passion. Everything about him is shadowy; he lives in a 
phantom world, a daydreamer who cannot tell fancy from fact. He argues 
and quotes from trite, proverbial sayings, which relieve him of the neces- 
sity of thinking for himself. Hence his thoughts present a strange melody 
of sense and nonsense, and we often have a gem of thought or a beautiful 
image followed by childish chatter. In short, Peer by turns is lofty and 
ignoble, pious and profane, bold and brazen. He grapples with no problems 
but hedges them, never burns his bridges behind him but always by-passes 
them, goes ‘roundabout.’ He has in him no milk of human kindness, no 
regard for kindred or posterity. His religion is sordid and superstitious for 
his deep-rooted selfishness betrays a cynical indifference. He owes no fellow- 
ship to anyone; he is himself alone.” 

Perhaps this is better summed up in “the soul abandoned by God” but 
whatever can be said of Peer, it should be obvious that the dramatist is faced 
poetically with tremendous difficulties and possibly in Ibsen’s own language 
he may have overridden them. In this translation, what the author calls 
“smug conversational style” results too frequently in rhymed prose, or 
versification which, while often felicitous enough, shows too many of 
the mechanics of this skill—for instance: 


In the background lies Folgefann so bright, 
Like a maiden dressed in spotless white. 

How inspiring! Even a niveous granite shaft 
Proclaims His might and shows His handicraft! 


Here and there are passages which earn their title as poetry, viz.: 


Tower over tower is rising 
With a glittering gate; 

Now glow together on the ceiling, 
Now slowly separate. 
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The noisy cock on the wind-vane lifts 
Its burnished wings for flight, 

Sailing among the shadowy cliffs, 
Locked in the mountain height. . 


But more frequently the use of American vernacular, as in this passage— 


Why, that ornery rascal, that little faker! 
She surely took me, hook, line and sinker. 

She was on the verge of turning my head. 
Well, that’s over, thank heaven! The less said 
The better... . 


destroys any vestige of poetic adherence. It is possible that Dr. Finney, 
however, does not ask to be appraised as a poet. He explains that “always 
the quality of Ibsen’s verse is fashioned upon the dramatic rather than upon 
poetic models,” and that “the true translator must adopt the very soul of 
his author.” He adds, “Not only should his version have the ease of the 
original, but he should transfuse the tone, the spirit, and the fire of his verse, 
ever compatible with the genius of the English language. . . .” This version 
of Peer Gynt, then, is apt to be very much more highly rated by the critic 
of drama than by the critic of poetry —John Sebastian. 


GOOD SENSES, GOOD SENSE 


The Diamond Cutters, by Adrienne Cecile Rich. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.75. 

After winning a Yale award for her first volume while she was an 
undergraduate at Radcliffe, Mrs. Rich went abroad for a year on a Guggen- 
heim creative fellowship. Her second collection reflects the carnivals, foun- 
tains, architecture, hillsides, canvases, roads, and traintracks of Europe. 
Her eye is a bright lens on the dappled green of Neuilly; on the walled 
ruins of Italy, “where the daisies grew Sprinkled in cinquecento style, as 
though Archangels might have stepped there yesterday”; a picnic, “Stain- 
ing our lips with peach and nectarine, Slapping at golden wasps”;—excite- 
ment everywhere over the old world made new: “Once upon a time / All 
these for you were fiction. Now, made free, / You live among them. 
Your breath is on this air, / And you are theirs and of their mystery.” But 
the “travel” poems are not mere colored postcards. There is philosophy 
in “A View of Merton College”: “Here, as anywhere, / Peace of the mind 
lies through an arch of stone, / The limitations posted strict and clear: 
/ Not to be littered or presumed upon.” There is, though rarely, a touch 
of humor—in “Versailles”: “A fountain triton idly soaks his tail In the 
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last puddle of the dying basin.” And when she returns home, there is 
matching sharpness—Concord, where Thoreau “exalted the geography 
He lived each day: a river and a pond”; Washington, where the “siren’s 
nervous shriek” indiscriminately pursues murderer and foreign guest” in a 
“metropolis anything but Greek”; Boston’s tidal basin, where “Finality 
broods upon the things that pass: . . . the Charles flows in to join the Styx.” 

Another group of poems considers love and marriage; their range is 
wide. There are several excellent short lyrics, like “The Platform’—“I 
turn and move from you a little way, / As men walk out beyond the fields 
of home / In troubled days, to view what they love well— / Distance con- 
firming for a moment’s spell, / Meeting or going, that when we embrace 
/ We know the heart beyond the transient face.” There are somewhat 
longer narrative poems, strong and good in the mastered manner of Robin- 
son and Frost—in such phrases as “Our apples taste Sweeter this year; our 
gates are falling down, And need not be replaced”; in the expression of 
need for neighborliness, “along the common roadway The wild grass still 
grows wild”; and throughout the well-plotted “Autumn Equinox,” “Strayed 
Village,” and “Perennial Answer.” On occasion there is the rustle of the 
early and brittle Millay: especially in “Living in Sin” (where adultery is 
almost equated with “untidiness”); in the carpe diem theme of “Versailles” 
(“be wild today,” before “the evening finds you in a restless town”—a line 
in which Housman joins Edna St. Vincent); and in the mangled metaphor 
of “bagatelles” for “sins” in “Annotation for an Epitaph” (“We loved you 
all the more because untrue”). Yet, this attitude is contradicted in “I heard 
a Hermit Speak” and elsewhere when morality is firmer. 

The current enthusiasm for pessimism does not stalk many poems. 
Now and then the material is radioactive under / the universal gloom, 
but the sadness is not necessarily autobiographical. The reportage notes 
some lost spirits, “eating the rind of fact”; “time was rushing like a tram 
/ Through streets . . . we saw / Opening into great and sunny squares 
/ We could not find again, no map could show”; “Air that we should have 
known, and cannot know”; “We were born of a leaning house In a 
changed uneasy land.” 

For those who like the memorable phrase, there are many more exam- 
ples of command of figures: “The frescoes of his appetite”; “We read of 
stars escaping Newton’s chain Till only autographs of fire remain”; “Once- 
familiar speech Babbles in wayward dialect of a dream”; “like maskers 
costumed in an air Outcrimsoning the gaudiest cock that crows; “the hiss- 
ing pollen” of exploding fireworks; “bells bruising the air.” Mrs. Rich has 
good senses as well as, in an appreciable number of these poems, good 
sense.— JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Brookline, Mass. 

To the Editor—Summer is supposed to be the season for “hammock-reading” 
with that phrase’s implication of the book read for sheer entertainment or, 
as some would have it, “escape.” I mention this because I read—not indeed 
in a hammock but sitting it out on a hard courtroom bench while waiting 
for a friend to be called up on a traffic violation one hot August afternoon— 
a very erudite article in your July issue. To be frank, it was rather over 
my head, yet I enjoyed it; and now that December is here I have read it 
with more understanding, and am prompted to make a few observations on 
Sister Mary Francis’ “Poetry and the Contemplation’—not that I, by a 
long shot, want to get into that Mary-Martha argument. 

No, I rather want to applaud this wise nun’s statement, “The greatest 
contemplative per se within the orbit of your own experience may quite 
possibly be your bus-driver.” I don’t know a bus-driver but often I have 
discovered people who, in no wise religious, are constantly engaged in con- 
templation of some kind. And I do not think I’m far wrong in my assump- 
tion that very few of them attempt to capture the fruits of their contemplation 
in verse. In fact what I have most in mind in writing this letter is to state 
that it would be profitable for many who approach poetry or even versifica- 
tion if they would learn more of the necessity of contemplation which is 
their own instead of borrowing and echoing the appropriate sentiments and 
pieties of poets who have over the years established names for themselves. 
One goes into a moonlit garden, for instance, and quite understandably fee/s 
poetic and very little more. Oh, the imagination might roam into a world 
of romancing but little real thought is brought to bear on the situation and 
one’s more profound and real responses. 

Certainly the poet must devote considerable time to contemplation of 
experience both immediate and remote. And, in this fact, I think can be 
found one of the answers why so very many promising young poets of 
demonstrated talent do not go further. They are caught up by life and its 
preoccupations and can devote little time to that stillness from which 
poetry springs. SPIRIT has seen many of these young poets reaching a high 
mark in its pages, only after a brief outpouring to be heard from no more. 
We might allow for the fact that circumstances force them into silence 
but also we might argue that, unless like the religious under obedience, the 
failure may lie in ability unmatched by that fervor which would overcome 
any obstacle to write. I do not propose for a moment that such poets should 
be subsidized. My point is: if the need for solitude and contemplation is sufh- 
ciently strong, somehow ways can be found to fill it—Arthur Trenchard. 
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For Discriminating Readers 
and Every Library. 


Sealed Unto the Day 


This volume, containing selected poems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX, is published by The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America in commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of its maga- 
zine. Thus SEALED UNTO THE DAY will take its place beside 
the earlier anthologies in a five-year series: From the Four Winds, 
1939; Drink from the Rock, 1944; and From One Word, 1950. 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini, with the assistance of Anne Fre- 
mantle, Francis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins, Cifford J. Laube, 
James Edward Tobin and A. M. Sullivan, SEALED UNTO THE 
DAY offers 110 poems in a volume of 160 pages. Among the 80 
poets whose work is included are: 


Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, Jessica Powers, Sister M. 
Madeleva, John Duffy, C.SS.R., Frances Stoakley Lankford, Chad 
Walsh, Virginia Earle, Herbert A.. Kenny, J. Patrick Walsh, S.J., 
Thomas P. McDonnell, M. Whitcomb Hess, Isabel Harriss Barr, 
Elias Lieberman, Sister M. Maura, Francis Maguire, David Morton, 
R. J. Schoeck, Harry W. Paige, Claude F. Koch and Etta May Van 
Tassel are among the 80 poets whose work is inciuded. 


Published on September 15, 1955, SEALED UNTO THE DAY’s 
first and only edition is one thousand. Copies have not been put in 
the usual book-distribution channels, but may be ordered from The 
Catholic Poetry Society, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. All 
orders must be accompanied by remittances. The Society will not 
forward books and bill. 


May we suggest that you place your order with the Society 


promptly? SEALED UNTO THE DAY offers the cream of poetry, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, published from 1949-1950. 


SEALED UNTO THE DAY Price: Three Dollars 
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